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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  to  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  and  to  the 
Contributors  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

When  we  consider  with  how  many  dangers,  defence¬ 
less  children  are  surrounded,  by  how  many  temptations 
they  are  assailed,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  some  are 
led  into  the  paths  of  sin.  All  admit  that  they  are 
objects  of  compassion,  and  deserve  our  sympathy;  all 
agree  that  they  have  strong  claims  for  nurture  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Humanity  and  self-interest  claim  for  them 
moral  and  intellectual  training. 

To  rescue  these  waifs  on  the  ocean  of  life,  to  lead 
these  wandering  lambs  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  Houses  of 
Refuge  have  been  established. 

The  success  that  has  attended  these  reformatory 
schools  has  amply  repaid  all  the  expenses  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  their  management.  While  it  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Earnest  and  constant  effort 
must  be  made  to  render  these  institutions  as  perfect  as 
possible.  The  inmates  must  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
long  as  necessary  to  receive  the  education  intended  for 
them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  no  school  can 
efficient  instruction  be  given  in  a  very  short  space  of 
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time.  In  these  manual  labor  schools  less  time  is  devoted 
to  literary  tuition  than  in  ordinary  seminaries. 

Proper  classification  is  also  essential  to  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  The  smaller  the  classes,  and  the  more  exact  the 
supervision,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results. 

Prudence  dictates  that  the  expenditures  should  be 
made  with  a  wise  economy.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
constant  care  of  the  Managers  so  to  conduct  the  Institu¬ 
tion  as  to  obtain  the  desired  end  without  any  unneces¬ 
sary  expense. 

It  is  contemplated  when  the  new  buildings  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  white  girls,  to  divide  them  into  four 
classes.  The  larger  girls  will  occupy  separate  dormi¬ 
tories  ;  the  smaller  ones  a  general  sleeping  room,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  female  officer.  The  chapel,  school 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  shops,  &c.,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  Girls’ 
Department  is  connected  with  the  Boys’  by  a  bridge, 
which  will  render  access  from  one  Department  to  the 
other  always  easy. 

On  the  removal  of  the  girls,  the  boys  will  occupy 
the  apartments  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  female 
inmates.  The  boys  will  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
Thus  a  more  careful  and  exact  supervision  will  be 
obtained,  and  the  officers  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  becoming  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  individu¬ 
als  under  their  care.  The  best  result  may  be  expected 
from  the  improvements  about  to  be  introduced. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
1872,  has  been  $155,201  60.  Of  this  sum  $50,000 
was  generously  granted  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
$105,201  60  derived  from  other  sources.  Any  balance 
that  may  be  wanted  will  no  doubt  be  cheerfully  supplied 
by  an  enlightened  Legislature  and  a  generous  community. 
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To  cany  out  the  improved  discipline  of  the  House, 
some  new  work-shops  will  probably  be  required.  The 
subject  will  be  deliberately  considered  by  the  Board. 

The  Managers  look  with  lively  interest  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  kindred  institutions,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
into  that  under  their  direction  any  improvements  which 
may  be  found  in  others.  It  appears  from  the  Fourteenth 
Report  of  the  Inspector  (Sydney  Turner,  Esq.)  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain, 
dated  May,  1871,  that  there  were  at  that  time  sixty- 
four  Reformatories  in  Great  Britain,  viz.,  51  in  England, 
13  in  Scotland ;  that  the  number  of  inmates  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1870,  was  6562,  viz.,  5301  boys  and  1261 
girls;  that  the  admissions  for  the  year  amounted  1612, 
viz.,  1292  boys  and  320  girls ;  that  on  their  admission 
there  were  : 

Under  10  years  of  age,  22  boys,  4  girls.  Total,  26 

Between  10  and  12  years,  202  boys,  47  girls.  “  249 

Between  12  and  14  years,  442  boys,  113  girls.  “  555 

Between  14  and  16  years,  626  boys,  156  girls,  “  782 

The  discharges  amounted  to  1521,  viz.,  1243  boys, 
278  girls.  They  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : 

Placed  in  service  and  employment, 360  boys,  142  girls; 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relatives,  407  boys,  106  girls ; 
emigrated,  151  boys,  6  girls;  sent  to  sea,  184  boys; 
enlisted,  26  boys ;  discharged  on  account  of  disease,  21 
boys,  3  girls;  discharged  as  incorrigible,  15  boys,  2 
girls;  died,  50  boys,  13  girls;  absconded,  29  boys,  6 
girls. 

The  discharges  for  the  years  1867,  ’68  and  ’69  were 
3740,  viz.,  2970  boys  and  770  girls.  Of  the  boys  76 
died;  67.5  per  cent,  are  doing  well;  3.2  per  cent  are 
doubtful;  17  per  cent,  are  doing  badly;  12.3  per  cent. 
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are  unknown.  Of  the  girls  23  died;  68.5  per  cent, 
are  doing  well;  11.1  percent  are  doing  badly;  11.2 
per  cent,  doubtful .  9.2  per  cent,  are  unknown. 

There  are  three  school  ships.  The  hoys  at  sea  and 
on  long  voyages  are  returned  as  to  conduct,  unknown, 
as  they  had  not  been  heard  from  at  the  time  of  making 
up  the  Report. 

The  number  of  reformations  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
accords  with  that  of  our  own  school. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
three  school  ships.  The  subject  of  having  one  here  was 
some  time  since  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  As  it  is  a 
subject  of  much  importance  it  will  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

Favorable  accounts  have  been  received  from  the  Re¬ 
formatories  of  our  own  country,  at  Lancaster,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey; 
these  schools  are  on  the  family  plan. 

On  the  1st  of  January  last  there  were 
In  the  White  Department,  332  boys,  76  girls,  total,  408 
In  the  Colored  Department,  99  boys,  40  girls,  u  139 
Received  during  the  year  1871 : 

In  the  White  Department,  222  boys,  41  girls,  total,  263 
In  the  Colored  Department,  33  boys,  20  girls,  “  53 

Discharged  during  the  same  period  : 

In  the  White  Department,  217  boys,  51  girls,  total,  268 
In  the  Colored  Department.  51  boys,  22  girls,  “  73 

Remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872  : 

In  the  White  Department,  337  boys,  66  girls,  total,  403 
In  the  Colored  Department,  81  boys,  38  girls,  “  119 

Average  number  in  the  House  in  1871 : 

In  the  White  Department,  309  boys,  70  girls,  total,  379 
In  the  Colored  Department,  88  boys,  36  girls,  “  124 
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Average  age  in  the  White  Depart.,  hoys,  14 i  years. 

“  “  “  “  girls,  15  “ 

“  “  Colored  “  boys,  121  “ 

“  “  “  “  gh’ls,  131  “ 

Average  cost  for  each  inmate  in  the  White  Depart¬ 
ment,  $90.92.  In  the  Colored,  $100. 

The  inmates  have  generally  enjoyed  their  usual  good 
health.  One  white  boy  died  from  epilepsy,  and  one 
colored  boy  and  one  colored  girl  died  from  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

One  case  of  variola  occurred  in  the  White  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  of  a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  House  some 
time.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  all  the  inmates  have 
been  re-vaccinated . 

The  schools  continue  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  All 
the  teachers,  except  the  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
highest  class  of  boys,  are  females. 

In  the  workshops  the  inmates  acquire  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  which 
make  them  desirable  apprentices  on  their  leaving  the 
House. 

Religious  services  are  regularly  held  twice  on  Sunday 
in  the  chapel,  where  the  clergy  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  and  other  kind  and  judicious  friends  officiate.  No 
sectarian  instruction  is  permitted.  There  is  also  family 
worship  morning  and  evening  in  the  House. 

The  Sunday-schools  are  under  the  care  of  a  number 
of  zealous  teachers,  who  take  great  interest  in  their 
benevolent  work.  To  the  Ladies’  Committee,  the  Mana¬ 
gers  tender  their  warmest  acknowledgments  for  their 
acceptable  services. 

The  Treasurer’s  account,  which  accompanies  this  Re¬ 
port,  exhibits  the  financial  condition  of  the  House. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Superintendents,  containing  much 
valuable  detail,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Frequent  visits  are  received  from  those  who  were 
formerly  inmates,  thus  showing  that  they  consider  the 
Refuge  as  a  home. 

The  Managers  find  no  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
suitable  situations  for  their  wards,  where  they  can  be 
taught  some  useful  trade.  The  change  in  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  young 
members  of  the  community  generally,  as  well  as  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  Refuge. 

The  Managers  again  cordially  invite  the  members  of 
the  State  and  City  Legislatures  to  visit  this  excellent 
charity,  to  witness  the  benefit  it  is  conferring,  not  only 
upon  their  beneficiaries,  buton  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
In  it  the  wayward  or  neglected  child  is  cherished, 
taught  those  lessons  which  are  calculated  to  fit  him  for 
a  life  of  usefulness,  independence  and  respectability 
here,  and  to  remember  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  so  that  when  called  from  time  to  eternity,  he 
may,  through  his  Redeemer’s  love,  enjoy  eternal  happi¬ 
ness. 

Invoking  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  House  of  Refuge, 
and  humbly  hoping  that  the  All-wise  and  All-merciful 
will  guide  those  charged  with  its  management,  the 
Board  surrender  up  their  trust  to  the  contributors. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President 

William  S.  Perot,  Secretary , 

Philadelphia,  January  Ath,  1872. 
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The  House  of  Refuge  in  account  with  Henry  Perkins,  Treasurer. 


1871. 
Dec.  30. 


Dr. 

To  Cash,  paid  orders  of  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  for  1870  and  1871  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings 
for  the  Girls  of  the  White 
Department,  .  .  .  $155,201  60 

Paid  orders  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  White  Depart¬ 
ment,  .  .  $70,893  .40 

For  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Co¬ 
lored  Depart¬ 
ment,  .  .  17,588  77 

-  88,482  17 

Paid  interest  at  Bank  on  tem¬ 
porary  loan,  ...  20  25 

- $243,704  02 

Balance  in  Bank,  .  .  .  1,973  98 


1871. 
Jan.  1. 
Dec.  30. 


Cr. 

By  Cash,  balance  from  old  account, 

Received  from  Warrants  on  the 
State  Treasurer  on  account 
of  appropriation  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings  for  the 
Girls  of  the  White  Depart¬ 
ment: — 1870  $25,000  00 

1871  25,000  00 


Received  from  other  sources 
and  expended  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  for  the 
Girls  of  White  Department, 
Received  from  Warrants  on  the 
City  and  State  Treasuries 
under  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Institution 
for  1870  and  1871  : — 

City,  .  .  $50,625  00 

State,  .  .  31,250  00 


From  Life  Members  and  Annual 
Contributors, 

From  labor  of  inmates,  White 
Department,  $21,613  84 
Colored  Department,  4,738  06 


From  the  sale  of  old  material, 
From  boarding  inmates, . 


$245,678  00 


$1,260  08 


50,000  00 


85,480  08 


81,875  00 
104  00 


26,351  90 
, 454  44 
152  50 

- $245,678  00 


HENRY 

Philadelphia,  December  30,  1871. 

Audited  and  examined,  and  found  correct. 


PERKINS,  Treasurer . 


A.  M.  Collins, 
Chas.  E.  Haven, 


January  8,  1872. 


Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
WHITE  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  : 


The  Superintendent  of  the  White  Department  respectfully 
reports  that  the  number  admitted  and  discharged  from  January 
1st,  1871,  to  January  1st,  1872,  is  as  follows: 


Committed  by  Magistrates  of  Philadelphia,  . 

“  Courts  of  Philadelphia  County, 

“  “  Union, 

“  Cumberland,  . 

“  Mifflin, 

“  “  Lancaster, 

“  Bradford, 

“  Northampton,  , 

“  “  Delaware, 

“  “  York, 

“  Lycoming, 

“  Susquehanna, 

“  “  Chester,  . 

“  “  Luzerne, 

“  “  Schuylkill,  •  . 

“  Berks, 

“  “  Adams,  . 

“  “  Dauphin, 

“  “  Lehigh,  . 

“  “  Perry, 

Returned,  haying  been  indentured, 

Returned  voluntarily,  having  been  indentured, 
Returned,  having  escaped,  .... 
Returned  voluntarily,  having  escaped,  . 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

150  33  183 


22  —  22 
1  —  1 

1  —  1 

2  —  2 

3  2  5 

2  —  2 

1  1  2 

1  1  2 

2  —  2 

5  —  5 

1  —  1 

2  —  2 

2  —  2 

2  1  3 

1  —  1 

1  —  1 

7  —  7 

1  —  1 

3  —  3 

7  2  9 

2  13 

2  —  2 

1  —  1 


Discharged. 

By  indenture,  . 
Returned  to  friends, 
By  Examining  Judges, 
By  Court, 

Returned  to  Court, . 
Returned  to  master, 
Escaped, 

Died, 

Discharged,  . 


222  41  263 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


41  12  53 

112  37  149 

7  —  7 

2  —  2 

12  —  12 

—  1  1 

5  —  5 

1  —  1 

37  1  38 


217  51  268 


Remaining  in  the  Institution,  January  1st,  1872,  .  .  337  66  403 
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157  were  committed  on  complaint,  and  by  request  of  their 
parents  or  nearest  friends — namely,  122  boys  and  35  girls. 
Those  admitted  were  born  as  follows : 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  149  :  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  50  ;  New  Jersey,  8  ;  New  York,  4 ; 
Maryland,  5 ;  Delaware,  2 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Kentucky,  2 ; 
Massachusetts,  3  ;  Ohio,  2  ;  Alabama,  1 ;  California,  1 ;  Indi¬ 
ana,  2  ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Germany,  5 ;  England,  7  ;  Ireland,  4 ; 
Scotland,  3;  Wales,  2;  France,  1;  Unknown,  10.  Total, 
263. 

73  were  of  American  parentage;  104  Irish;  46  German; 
23  English;  2  French;  2  Welsh;  1  Swiss;  2  Scotch;  Un¬ 
known,  10.  Total,  263. 

Of  the  inmates,  29  had  lost  both  parents  previous  to  their 
admission  into  the  House  ;  43  their  mothers  ;  64  their  fathers  ; 
in  all,  136  had  lost  one  or  both  parents  by  death. 

The  average  age  of  boys  when  admitted  was  14J  years ; 
girls,  15  years. 

Average  number  of  inmates  through  the  year  was,  309  boys 
and  70  girls. 

The  boys  were  indentured  as  follows : 

To  farmers,  30  ;  blacksmiths,  2  ;  shoemakers,  2  ;  painter,  1 ; 
upholsterer,  1 ;  cork-cutter,  1 ;  brickmaker,  1 ;  tinsmith,  1 ; 
harness  maker,  1 ;  confectioner,  1. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  WHITE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  1871. 

Salaries,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  $12,608  41 

Provisions. 


Beef  for  officers’  table, 

6,541  lbs. 

$785  13 

“  inmates, 

41,408 

U 

3,218 

15 

Mutton  and  pork  for  in¬ 

mates,  . 

2,209 

U 

203 

96 

Fish, 

1,794 

u 

74 

29 

Mutton,  veal,  and  pork, 

1,257 

u 

259 

31 

Ham  and  dried  beef, 

777 

u 

173 

51 

Carried  forward, 


.$4,714  35  $12,608  41 
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Brought  forward,  . 

$4,714 

35 

$12,608  41 

Wheat  flour, 

175,725  lbs. 

7,107 

91 

Corn  meal, 

10,205  “ 

219 

40 

Rice  and  barley, 

3,790  “ 

248 

16 

Beans,  cabbage,  onions 

&c., 

1,002 

70 

Potatoes, . 

1,224  bus. 

822 

40 

Turnips,  . 

245  “ 

109 

25 

Milk, 

11,318  qts. 

788 

66 

Butter, 

1,004  lbs. 

436 

20 

Marketing, 

407 

39 

Coffee, 

4,249  lbs. 

237 

75 

Tea, 

180  “ 

143 

00 

Sugar, 

3,871  “ 

453 

19 

Cheese,  . 

110  “ 

20 

83 

Molasses, 

3,375  galls. 

436 

20 

Spices, 

59 

55 

Currants, 

683  lbs. 

66 

12 

Hops  and  Malt, 

< 

132 

60 

Lard, 

1,351  lbs. 

163 

73 

Salt, 

44  sacks 

82 

10 

Vinegar,  . 

131  galls. 

29 

26 

17,680  85 

Clothing. 

Boys’  clothing, 

•  •  • 

$4,341  23 

Girls’  “ 

•  •  • 

558 

98 

Boys’  shoes, 

844  pairs, 

1,263 

08 

Girls’  “ 

459  “ 

739 

00 

Mending, 

•  •  • 

1,237 

75 

Muslins,  . 

•  i  • 

934 

16 

Combs,  thread,  &c.,  . 

•  •  • 

317 

25 

-  9,391  45 

Furniture,  brooms,  and  bedding,  .  $1,327  64 
Repairs  and  improvements,  .  .  9,091  97 

-  10,419  61 


Carried  forward, 


.  $50,100  32 
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Brought  forward,  .....  $50,100  32 
Fuel  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

Coal,  .  .  .  .878  tons,  $4,255  92 

Pine  Wood.  .  .  .10  cords,  91  00 


Tin  Work, 

For  Light. 

Gas  and  Oil, 

Candles,  . 

Cleansing. 
Cleansing  House, 

Soap  and  Soda, 

Starch, 

Other  Expenses. 
Medicines  and  dentistry, 
Bringing  subjects, 
Sending  away  subjects, 
Water  rent, 

Insurance, 

Postage,  . 

Books  and  stationery, 
Garden,  . 

Car  fare,  . 

Sundries,  . 


.  Ill  58 

-  4,458  50 

.  1,214  06 

8  00 

-  1,222  06 

.  208  00 

.  382  25 

15  59 

-  605  84 

.  292  22 

.  163  26 

74  05 

.  200  00 

.  250  00 

16  00 

.  266  01 

22  45 
9  50 
.  115  98 

-  1,409  47 


EXPENSES  OF  BOTH  WHITE  AND  COLORED 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Salary  of  Agent,  rent  of  office  and 

Managers’  room,  ....  1,625  00 
Physicians’  salaries,  ....  300  00 

Wages  of  Engineers,  Bakers,  Car¬ 
penter,  and  Coachman,  .  .  .  4,078  00 

Printing  Annual  Report,  paper,  &c.,  .  309  75 


Carried  forward,  .  .  .  $6,312  75  $57,796  19 

2 
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Brought  forward, 
Horse  keeping, 
Repairing  carriages  . 
Harness  and  repairs, 
Sundries, 


06,312  75  057,796  19 
.  501  32 

.  171  76 

36  25 
.  2,902  42 


09,924  50 

Of  the  above  expenses,  there  is  charge¬ 
able  to  the  Colored  Department,  .  3,887  90 
And  to  the  White  Department,  .  .  6,036  60 


Expenses  of  the  White  Department,  for  1871,  063,832  79 


WORK  DONE  BY  BOYS. 


Amount  of  labor 

in  the  brush  shop,  . 

.  04,804  93 

U  u 

shoe  shop,  No.  1,  . 

3,339  57 

u  u 

shoe  shop,  No.  2,  . 

6,076  37 

u  a 

shoe  shop,  No.  3,  . 

471  83 

a  a 

box  shop,  No.  1.  . 

2,871  56 

a  a 

box  shop,  No.  2,  . 

2,313  86 

u  a 

smith  shop,  . 

WORK  DONE  BY  GIRLS. 

1,735  78 

021,613  90 

Boys’  pants,  . 

.  1108 

“  jackets,  . 

900 

“  aprons,  . 

655 

“  collars,  . 

629 

“  shirts,  . 

888 

Suspenders, 

799 

Girls’  dresses,  . 

241 

“  drawers, 

270 

Flannel  skirts, 

69 

Roller  towels,  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

111 

19 


Towels  hemmed,  ..... 

805 

Chemises,  ...... 

206 

Children’s  sheets,  ..... 

.  577 

Officers’  “  ..... 

42 

Girls’  white  aprons,  ..... 

122 

Children’s  pillow  cases,  .... 

319 

“  beds,  ..... 

314 

“  pillows,  ..... 

109 

Officers’  towels  hemmed,  .... 

66 

“  holster  cases,  .... 

4 

“  pillow  cases,  .... 

4 

White  curtains,  ..... 

32 

Blue  curtains,  ..... 

32 

Table  napkins,  ..... 

House  work,  washing,  ironing  and  mending. 

REPORT  OF  BOYS’  SCHOOL  FOR 

1871. 

48 

Number  in  school  January  1,  1871,  . 

.  . 

331 

“  admitted  during  the  year, 

• 

200 

“  in  school  during  the  year, 

531 

“  discharged  during  the  year,  . 

• 

196 

“  in  school  December  29,  1871, 

335 

Average  daily  attendance, 

• 

283 

“  time  in  House  of  those  discharged,  2-3-l  months. 

Attainments  of  those  admitted  and  discharged  : 

When  When 

Admitted.  Discharged. 

Could  read  well,  ..... 

7 

50 

“  “  fairly,  ..... 

12 

27 

“  “  tolerably,  .... 

50 

53 

“  “  poorly,  ..... 

56 

51 

“  “  easy  lessons,  .... 

31 

9 

“  “  monosyllables, 

14 

3 

“  “  alphabet  only, 

Ignorant  of  alphabet,  .... 

22 

8 

3 

Total,  ...... 

200 

196 

Total, 
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Could  write  well, 

• 

• 

When 

Admitted. 

2 

When 

Discharged. 

18 

“  “  fairly,  . 

• 

• 

10 

16 

“  “  legibly, .  - 

• 

• 

47 

74 

“  “  poorly,  . 

• 

• 

25 

35 

“  “  name  only, 

• 

• 

53 

40 

“  not  write, 

• 

• 

63 

13 

Total, 

. 

.  200 

196 

Could  cipher  in  algebra,  . 

• 

• 

4 

“  “  general  arithmetic, 

• 

2 

16 

“  “  fractions, 

• 

• 

5 

14 

“  “  reduction, 

• 

11 

27 

u  “  primary  rules, 

• 

30 

27 

“  “  multiplication, 

• 

32 

36 

“  “  subtraction, 

• 

11 

25 

“  “  addition,  . 

• 

29 

33 

Ignorant  of  figures,  . 

• 

80 

14 

Total, 

# 

# 

.  200 

196 

The  grading  of  those  remaining  in  the  Institution,  is  as 
follows : 


02 

a 

.2 

'm 

"> 

s 

Teachers. 

Number  of  pupils. 

Astronomy. 

Physiology. 

History. 

|  Grammar. 

|  Geography. 

|  Written  Arithmetic. 

|  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic,  j 

|  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic. 

|  Reading. 

Spelling. 

|  Writing  in  Copy  Book. 

|  Writing  on  Slate. 

No. 

i, 

Joseph  Biggerstaff, 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

u 

2, 

Miss  A.  M.  Drake, 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

il 

3, 

Mrs.  E.  6.  Baldwin, 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

a 

4, 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Stranahan, 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

u 

5, 

Miss  Lizzie  E.  Thompson, 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

u 

6, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Satterfield, 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

u 

Miss  Eliza  English, 

42 

42 

42 

21 


GIRLS  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  girls  in  school  January  1,  1871, 

“  admitted  during  the  year, 

“  discharged  during  the  year,  . 

Average  attendance,  ..... 
In  school  January  1,  1872,  .... 

Attainments  of  those  admitted  and  discharged  : 


Could  read  fluently, .... 

“  “  tolerably, 

“  “  easy  lessons,  . 

“  spell  words  of  two  and  three  letters, 

Ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  . 

Total,  ..... 

Could  write  well,  .... 

legibly,  .... 


u  u 

a  a 

a 


name. 


not  write, 


Total, 


Could  cipher  in  interest,  i 

“  “  compound  numbers, 

“  division,  . 

“  “  multiplication,  . 

“  “  subtraction, 

“  “  addition,  . 

Ignorant  of  arithmetic, 


When 

Admitted. 


12 

'23 

6 


41 

26 

8 

7 

41 


5 

5 

4 

15 

12 


Total, 


41 


76 

41 

51 

68 

66 


When 

Discharged. 

25 

23 

3 


51 

35 

13 

3 


51 

15 

17 

7 

4 

3 

5 
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Another  year  has  closed  upon  us,  and  in  reviewing  it,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  that 
though  prostrated  by  months  of  sickness  and  suffering,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  regain  my  usual  health,  and  resume  the 


highly  important  and  responsible  work  of  caring  for  the  poor, 
unfortunate  ones  committed  to  our  charge. 

The  health  of  the  children  during  the  past  year  has  been  re¬ 
markably  good.  But  one  death  occurred.  Though  that  terrible 
pest,  the  small-pox,  has  been  ravaging  our  city,  and  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  deaths  weekly  from  it,  as  yet  it  has  gained  no 
hold  here.  A  lad  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  was 
immediately  removed  to  the  Municipal  Hospital,  where  he  soon 
recovered,  and  is  now  employed  there  as  an  assistant. 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  this  happy  exemption, 
and  can  take  reasonable  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  House, 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  wise  sanitary  regulations. 

As  the  girls  will  soon  occupy  the  new  building  prepared  for 
them,  there  will  then  be  put  into  practical  operation  the  new 
and  improved  classification  of  the  inmates,  separating  the  com¬ 
paratively  innocent  from  the  more  vicious  and  depraved. 

It  is  designed  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  age  of  fourteen  being  the  line  of  demarcation.  The 
two  general  classes  thus  formed  to  be  again  subdivided,  with  a 
still  further  regard  to  age  and  character. 

When  we  consider  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  youth 
under  our  care,  it  does  seem  that  they  should  not  be  included 
in  one  general  term  of  probation,  should  not  be  considered  as 
fac  similes  of  each  other,  and  all  subject  to  the  same  course  of 
discipline  in  point  of  time,  but  rather  some  wise,  discretionary 
power  should  be  exercised,  which  would  classify  them  from 
data  deduced  from  a  criticism  of  their  natures,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  being  sent  here. 

These  four  grades  of  youth,  comprising  the  more  confirmed 
and  vicious,  and  those  who  have  strayed  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  come  from  almost  every  imaginable 
phase  of  life.  Some  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  parents,  who, 
wedded  to  the  bottle,  with  their  very  souls  tainted  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  groggery,  drag  on  a  life  of  besotted  misery, 
careless  of  the  career  of  those  for  whose  ultimate  destiny  they 
are  held  responsible  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God.  Their 
children  take  to  the  street,  never  know  the  hallowed  radiance 
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of  a  happy  home  circle,  lead  an  Arab  life  in  the  midst  of  civili¬ 
zation,  within  the  hearing  of  church  bells,  and  sooner  or  later 
become  thieves,  pickpockets,  burglars,  or  any  one  of  the  many 
characters  upon  the  criminal  stage. 

Others  there  are  whose  parents,  respectable  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  themselves,  engrossed  in  the  cares  and  business  of  the 
world,  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  in  the  garden  of  indif¬ 
ference.  There  unchecked  and  unrestrained,  they  tread  gaily 
the  path  of  pleasure,  until,  by  the  commission  of  some  act  of 
wickedness,  they  are  subjected  to  a  disciplinary  process. 

Thus  we  have  with  us  hundreds  of  youth  who  represent  all 
kinds  of  training,  all  varieties  of  mind,  and  all  shades  of  char¬ 
acter.  With  many  of  them,  there  exists  great  moral  corruption, 
and  their  depraved  condition  is  not  of  mushroom  growth,  having 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  liable  to  be  withered  by  the  moral  sun 
of  the  next  day ;  but  it  is  deep-seated,  and  requires  long-con¬ 
tinued  efforts  and  unremitting  care  to  remove  it,  and  substitute 
in  its  place  regular,  judicious  and  permanent  habits. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  constant  effort  is  made  to  awaken 
them  from  their  state  of  sluggish  and  criminal  insensibility  into 
a  lively  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  as 
moral  agents.  They  are  shown  the  path  of  duty,  and  urged  to 
walk  therein ;  with  many  their  steps  are  very  feeble  at  first, 
and  the  slightest  obstacle  will  cause  them  to  stumble  and  fall. 
They  have  much  to  contend  and  struggle  with,  even  when 
making  a  vigorous  effort  themselves  to  throw  off  the  burden  of 
their  sins  ;  but  when  conscience  appears  not  to  be  touched,  and 
there  is  a  stupid,  and  it  might  be  said,  a  brutish  indifference  to 
all  that  relates  to  their  highest  interests,  we  can  only  persevere 
with  the  hope  that  our  labors  may  yet  be  successful  in  giving 
them  a  pungent  conviction  of  their  moral  defects,  correct  views 
of  their  relation  to  society,  and  the  responsibility  they  are 
under  to  their  Creator. 

Many  of  these  children  have  been  the  subjects  of  vicious  and 
criminal  propensities  for  years,  and  for  their  removal  the 
reformatory  course  must  in  duration  bear  some  reasonable 
analogy.  The  grace  of  God,  operating  upon  the  heart,  can 
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effect  an  instantaneous  change,  but  human  instrumentality  can 
only  reach  it  by  a  long  and  persistent  course  of  instruction, 
which  will  eventually,  by  the  force  of  habit,  become  so  assimi¬ 
lated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  himself,  as  to  become 
the  ruling  motives  of  his  conduct. 

Though  no  definite  period  can  really  be  assigned,  as  the  time 
requisite  to  produce  this  desirable  change,  yet  there  is  an 
approximation  to  it,  by  making  the  subjection  to  discipline  of 
such  a  character,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  habit3 
will  be  formed  which  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  subject. 

Chai’acter  is  not  formed  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  It 
requires  a  long  interval  of  time  to  give  to  the  mind  and  morals 
of  an  individual  that  distinctive  impress  by  which  he  is  known 
as  one  possessing  a  fixed,  determinate  character.  The  motives, 
thoughts  and  actions  unite  together  in  distinguishing  a  person’s 
course  of  life,  whether  it  be  a  vicious  or  a  virtuous  one.  When 
the  character  is  formed,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  rapid 
change  from  what  had  been  its  prevailing  mental  and  moral 
characteristics,  to  those  of  an  opposite  nature.  If  the  change 
take  place,  it  is  generally  a  slow  and  gradual  one. 

If  then  we  make  a  distinction  with  reference  to  the  time 
these  classes  should  be  subjected  to  discipline,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  worst  class  should  be  detained  eighteen 
months,  the  next  in  moral  degradation  fifteen  months,  and  the 
class  whose  character  is  better  than  the  former  two,  twelve 
months.  The  remaining  class,  the  best,  could  be  detained  for 
any  time  within  the  year — their  release  dependent  upon  char¬ 
acter  and  collateral  circumstances. 

When  the  youth  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  the  Class  of  Honor,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  Institution  by  indenture  or  otherwise.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  course  of  discipline,  they  are  told  that  when, 
by  a  regular  course  of  good  conduct,  they  reach  that  class,  and 
are  tested  in  it  successfully,  they  will  be  restored  again  to 
liberty,  with  the  hope  that  the  instruction  they  may  receive 
here  will  result  in  their  future  good.  If  in  this  they  are  dis- 
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appointed,  the  opportunity  not  presenting  itself  of  providing 
another  home  for  them,  they  become  disheartened,  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  some  cases,  careless  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  necessarily  losing  the  position  they  had  striven  to  attain. 
It  is  important  then  that  when  good  resolutions  are  formed,  as 
we  trust  is  the  case,  by  their  passing  successively  through  the 
various  classes  until  they  reach  the  Class  of  Honor,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  that  the  requisite  period,  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  encountering  the  trials  and  temptations  of  the 
world  again.  The  trouble  hitherto  has  been  with  respect  to 
the  demand  of  farmers  for  apprentices.  We  have  bound  to  all 
who  have  presented  themselves  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Indenturing  Committee.  But  their  demand  does  not  exhaust 
the  supply. 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  bound  a  large  number  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  but  the  terrible  civil  strife  that  occurred,  had  the  effect 
of  stopping  our  operations  in  that  quarter.  Many  of  our  ap¬ 
prentices  enlisted  in  the  army  with  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
and  others  went  without.  There  is  no  more  suitable  field  for 
indenturing  our  children  to  the  farming  business,  than  the  West 
presents.  It  has  some  peculiar  advantages.  The  lad  is  at  once 
removed  from  all  those  evil  associations  which  led  to  his  tread¬ 
ing  the  path  of  error.  He  is  in  a  new  country,  and  feels  all 
the  nerving  influences  of  a  new  life.  The  panorama  of  exist¬ 
ence  without  a  shadow  spreads  before  him  ;  he  realizes  that  the 
past  is  no  shackle  to  hinder  his  onward  progress,  and  that  he 
can  truly  become  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  In  the  West 
he  has  a  chance  to  arrive  rapidly  to  competency,  to  become  a 
landed  proprietor  himself,  which  upon  our  thickly-settled  At¬ 
lantic  coast  is  extremely  problematical. 

Many  of  the  boys  committed  here  have  been  employed  in 
blackening  boots  and  selling  papers.  They  are  generally  the 
children  of  worthless  and  intemperate  parents.  They  fre¬ 
quently  set  aside  all  parental  authority,  and  continue  their 
business  without  responsibility  to  any  one.  Their  life  of  a 
street  gamin  has  peculiar  charms  for  them,  and  thus  it  is  they 
refuse  the  position  of  honest  toil.  Satisfied  if  they  can  earn 
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or  steal  enough  to  procure  their  food,  and  any  apology  for 
clothing,  they  live  on  from  day  to  day.  Nightly  they  visit  the 
galleries  of  the  lowest  places  of  amusement,  and  readily  pick 
up  all  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  prevalent  there.  They  sleep 
anywhere,  in  cellars,  sheds,  boxes,  or  in  the  warm  basements 
of  newspaper  offices.  Every  day  we  read  of  their  deeds  of 
crime,  of  stealing,  of  picking  pockets,  of  robbery,  and  as  they 
grow  up  into  a  stronger  life,  of  burglary  and  highway  robbery. 
If  arrested  and  confined,  they  vitiate  the  minds  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates  with  tales  of  their  wild  and  irregular  life,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  free,  return  to  it  again  with  a  renewed  zest. 

This  business  should  be  under  proper  municipal  regulation, 
permitting  none  over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  engage  in  it,  and 
those  under  only  by  special  license  based  upon  evidences  of 
good  character.  That  something  should  be  done  to  dissipate 
this  gang  of  incipient  criminals,  seems  to  be  a  public  necessity. 

The  employment  of  a  matron  and  assistant  matron  for  the 
boys’  department,  will  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect.  In 
speaking  of  the  necessity  for  the  female  teachers  in  the  last 
report,  an  opinion  was  given  of  the  invaluable  services  of  woman 
in  the  reformation  of  vicious  boys.  To  have  ladies  frequently 
associating  with  the  boys,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  revive  those 
holy  feelings  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  mother, 
and  will  aid  materially  in  advancing  the  cause  of  reformation. 

I  -would  return  my  thanks  to  the  Managers  of  the  Institution 
for  their  advice  and  counsel ;  to  the  officers  for  their  faithful 
discharge  of  duty ;  to  the  school  teachers  for  the  commendable 
manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  trust ;  and  to  the 
clergy  and  Sabbath-school  teachers  for  their  able  and  voluntary 
efforts  to  illuminate  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  with  the  light  of 
Christianity. 

Invoking  the  Divine  Blessing  upon  all  future  efforts, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

JESSE  K.  McKEEVER.  • 


January  1st,  1872. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge : 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Colored  Department  respectfully 
reports  that  the  number  admitted  and  discharged  from  January 
1st,  1871,  to  January  1st,  1872,  is  as  follows : 


Committed  by  Magistrates  of  Philada.  Co., 

Boys. 

17 

Girls. 

13 

Total. 

30 

“  Courts  “  “ 

2 

1 

3 

“  Courts  of  Lancaster  Co., 

2 

2 

“  Courts  of  Chester  Co., 

4 

3 

7 

“  Courts  of  Dauphin  Co., 

2 

2 

“  Courts  of  Delaware  Co., 

1 

1 

Returned  by  masters,  .... 

2 

3 

5 

Returned  voluntarily,  .... 

3 

3 

Discharged. 

33 

20 

53 

Indentured,  ...... 

26 

10 

36 

Returned  to  friends,  .... 

21 

6 

27 

Discharged  by  examining  judge, 

1 

1 

2 

Discharged  to  seek  employment, 

2 

4 

6 

Died, . 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

51 

22 

73 

Remaining  in  this  Department,  Jan.  1,  1872, 

81 

38 

119 

Twenty  were  committed  on  complaint,  and  by  request  of 
their  parents  or  nearest  relatives. 

Those  committed  were  born  as  follows  : 

In  Philadelphia,  22  ;  other  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  18  ; 
Delaware,  4 ;  Maryland,  3 ;  New  Jersey,  2 ;  Indiana,  1. 
Total,  45. 

The  average  age  of  boys  when  admitted  was  12J  years  ;  girls, 
13^  years. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  through  the  year  was  88 
boys,  and  36  girls. 


The  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  103  boys  and  41 
boys. 


Work  done  by  Boys. 


Amount  of  labor  in  the  wire  shop,  . 

# 

.  $867  45 

“  shoe  shop,  No.  1, 

• 

.  239  20 

“  “  “  No.  2, 

.  2424  55 

“  box  shop,  . 

• 

.  893  04 

“  for  boarding  inmates, 

• 

.  152  50 

Total, 

> 

$4576  74 

Work  done  by  Girls. 

Striped  shirts,  .... 

262 

Flannel  shirts,  .... 

282 

Pants,  ...... 

221 

Jackets,  ...... 

154 

Boys’  collars,  ..... 

66 

Aprons,  ...... 

112 

Suspenders,  (pairs,)  .... 

84 

Sheets,  ...... 

25 

Pillow  cases,  ..... 

80 

Bed  ticks,  ..... 

114 

Pillow  Ticks,  ..... 

75 

Towels,  . . 

102 

Neckties,  for  girls,  .... 

40 

Dresses, . 

46 

Drawers,  ..... 

12 

Flannel  skirts,  .... 

61 

Under  garments,  .... 

73 

Under  waist,  ..... 

8 

Stockings  hemmed,  (pairs,) 

300 

Garters,  (pairs,)  .... 

85 

Garments  marked,  .... 

100 

29 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  COLORED  DEPARTMENT  FOR  1871. 
Salaries  and  wages,  ......  $5,762  45 


Provisions. 


Beef  for  officers, 

3,602  lbs., 

$434  66 

Beef  for  inmates, 

19,574  lbs., 

1,500  69 

Mutton,  . 

771  « 

92  99 

Suet  and  Pork, 

482  “ 

57  63 

Ham  and  Sausage,  . 

545  “ 

97  13 

Wheat  flour, 

29,415  “ 

1,204  96 

Corn  meal, 

9,455  “ 

204  10 

Beans  and  hominy,  . 

9,240  “ 

438  61 

Barley, 

200  “ 

8  50 

Potatoes,  . 

459  bus., 

366  60 

Turnips  and  cabbage, 

77  50 

Coffee, 

54  39 

Tea, 

39  lbs., 

33  15 

Sugar, 

562  “ 

69  64 

Milk, 

3,012  qts., 

210  11 

Butter, 

363  lbs.,' 

158  80 

Cheese, 

4  20 

Dried  fruit, 

49  71 

Molasses,  . 

246  04 

S  £tl  1 2  •  •  • 

4  sacks, 

9  30 

Vinegar,  . 

18  31 

Marketing,  vegetables, 

&c., 

361  04 

Fish, 

79  49 

Clothing. 

Cassimere, 

1,005  yards, 

$663  64 

Drilling,  . 

395  “ 

38  41 

Cutting  garments, 

495  pieces, 

27  03 

Calico, 

847  yards, 

130  94 

Striped  shirting, 

888  “ 

152  42 

Muslin, 

1,089  “ 

199  26 

Carried  forward,  .  .  $1,211  70  $11,540  00 
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Brought  forward, 

$1,211  70 

Flannel,  .  .  .  264  yards, 

128  99 

Apron  linen, 

27  55 

Boys’  caps,  .  .  24  dozen, 

108  00 

Boys’  shoes, 

378  45 

Girls’  shoes, 

180  50 

Repaired  shoes,  .  863  prs. 

444  98 

Stockings, 

32  97 

Trimmings, 

117  56 

Furniture. 

Hardware,  ..... 

$37  25 

Tinware,  ...... 

80  30 

Woodenware,  ..... 

43  50 

Queensware,  ..... 

53  91 

Blankets  and  bedding, 

486  29 

Brushes  and  brooms, 

82  40 

Improvements  and  Repairs. 

Lumber,  .  .  .  .  .  t  . 

$677  80 

Brickwork,  carpenterwork  and  plastering,  419  96 

Plumbing  and  gasfitting,  . 

166  61 

Steamfitting,  ..... 

373  87 

Hardware,  ..... 

49  81 

Paint  and  glass,  .... 

171  60 

Locks,  ...... 

35  16 

Heaters  and  stoves,  .... 

100  90 

Fuel  and  Light. 

Coal,  .  .  .  136  tons, 

$734  90 

Gas  and  candles,  .... 

306  06 

Miscellaneous. 

Medicines  and  dentistry, 

$113  49 

Stationery  and  school  books, 

105  88 

Soap  and  starch,  2,764  lbs., 

205  26 

$2,630  70 


$733  65 


L,995  71 


,040  96 


Carried  forward, 


$424  63  $17,941  02 
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Brought  forward,  . 

$424 

63 

$17,941  02 

Combs,  .... 

4 

94 

Traveling, 

19 

15 

Bringing  subjects, 

21 

00 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps, 

13 

50 

Hauling  and  gardens, 

53 

20 

Spices,  .... 

13 

35 

Sundries, 

358 

13 

Funerals, 

40 

00 

Ice,  .... 

17 

40 

Water-rent, 

70 

00 

1,035  30 

Total, 

• 

$18,976  32 

Of  the  aforesaid  amount 

($18,976 

32)  there 

were  $1800 

expended  for  improvements  of  a  permanent  character. 

General  Expenses. 

Of  the  expenses  of  both  White  and 
Colored  Departments,  for  salary 
of  Agent,  rent  of  Managers'  room 
and  office,  printing  of  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  &c.,  there  is  chargeable  to 
Colored  Department,  .  .  .  $1,845  52 

Wages  of  Engineers,  Bakers,  Car¬ 
penter  and  Coachman,  including 
hoard,  .....  1,508  32 

Add  75  tons  of  coal,  .  .  .  324  75 

-  $3,678  59 

REPORT  OF  BOYS’  SCHOOL,  COLORED  DEPARTMENT,  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1871. 


Number  in  attendance  January  1,  1871,  ...  99 

“  admitted  during  the  year,  ....  30 

“  discharged  during  the  year,  ....  49 

“  now  in  attendance,  .....  81 
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Comparative  attainments  of  those  admitted  and  discharged : 


Could  read  well, 

“  “  tolerably, 

“  “  poorly,  . 

“  “  easy  lessons,. 

Knew  the  alphabet  only, 
Did  not  know  the  alphabet, 


When  When 
Admitted.  Discharged. 

6 


7 

5 

3 

3 

7 


25 

11 

8 

5 


Total,  31 


49 


Could  write  well, 

legibly,  . 
poorly,  . 
name  only, 
Could  not  write, 


u  u 

u  u 

u  u 


5 

6 

7 

13 


16 

16 

10 

4 

3 


Total,  31 


49 


Could  cipher  in  fractions,  . 

“  “  compound  numbers,  . 

“  “  reduction, 

“  “  through  primary  rules, 

“  “  in  multiplication, 

“  “  addition  and  subtraction, 

Ignorant  of  arithmetic,  . 


4 

1 

3 

6 

5 

12 


3 

16 

5 

7 

7 

10 

1 


Total, 


31 


49 


girls’  school,  colored  department. 
Number  in  attendance  January  1,  1871, 
admitted  during  the  year,  . 
discharged  during  the  year, 

“  now  in  attendance,  .... 


40 

21  ■' 

23 

38 
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Attainments  of  those  admitted  and  discharged  : 


Could  read  well,  .  .  . 

When 

Admitted. 

7 

When 

Discharged 

14 

“  “  tolerably, 

3 

4 

“  “  poorly,  .... 

7 

4 

Knew  alphabet  only, 

3 

1 

Did  not  know  the  alphabet, 

1 

Could  write  well,  .... 

11 

6 

23 

13 

“  “  legigibly, 

. 

3 

9 

Could  not  write,  .... 

• 

12 

1 

Could  cipher  in  fractions, 

21 

23 

1 

“  u  compound  numbers, 

2 

8 

“  “  reduction, 

1 

1 

“  “  through  primary  rules, 

1 

9 

“  '  u  in  multiplication, 

1 

1 

“  “  adddition  and  subtraction, 

3 

9 

Ignorant  of  arithmetic, 

• 

13 

1 

21 

23 

Gentlemen  : — In  summing  up  the  operations  of  this  de¬ 
partment  for  the  year  1871,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  report, 
permit  me  to  say,  that  there  is  little  new  to  add  to  the  quarterly 
statements,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Board.  But  as 
matter  of  history  for  general  information,  and  I  trust,  of  inter¬ 
est,  no  less  requires  a  succinct  summary  of  facts  at  the  close  of 
the  year ;  such  facts  are  hereby  subjoined. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  this  year,  both  in  the  corps  of 
officers  and  in  the  labor  department.  The  change  of  officers  was 
caused  chiefly  by  reason  of  resignation.  It  is  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  incumbents  to  say  of  them,  they  give  promise  of  efficiency 
in  their  several  relations. 

As  to  the  change  in  the  labor  department.  It  is  one  of  those 
3 
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decided  steps  in  advance  that  can  only  be  taken  as  necessity 
impels  and  opportunity  offers.  Messrs.  Barnkurst  &  Robinson 
heretofore  employed  the  majority  of  our  larger  boys  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrella  frames,  &c.  This  branch  of  labor, 
while  it  gave  present  employment,  gave  no  promise  of  future 
utility.  It  could  never  be  utilized  so  as  to  become  the  means 
of  a  future  livelihood.  Its  practical  benefits  ended  in  the  wire 
shop.  The  class  of  boys  thus  engaged,  and  others  large  enough, 
are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  proprietorship  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Smith.  This  change  in 
employment  affords  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  trade  that  is 
at  once  attractive,  and  a  certain  means  of  securing  a  comfort¬ 
able  living.  The  hoys  show  a  remarkable  aptness  for  this  trade 
and  are  becoming  expert  workmen.  This  change,  therefore, 
is  one  of  practical  utility.  It  not  only  gives  employment,  and 
thus  cultivates  habits  of  industry  and  aids  discipline,  but  it 
superadds  a  trade  that  can  go  out  with  the  inmate  and  be  the 
means  of  social  respectability. 

The  smaller  hoys  are  still  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Zaiss,  making  match-boxes,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  witness, 
under  proper  management,  the  industry  of  these  little  fellows. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  industrial  habits  before  entering 
this  institution,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  acquired  habits 
of  idleness  here ;  and  yet  none  are  required  to  perform  an 
amount  of  labor  beyond  their  years,  physical  ability,  or  unpro¬ 
portioned  to  the  hours,  allotted  to  labor. 

The  large  room  heretofore  occupied  by  Messrs.  Barnhurst  & 
Robinson  as  a  shop,  has  been  converted  into  a  Boys’  Reading 
Room.  This  room,  though  not  yet  furnished,  is  cheerful  and 
commodious,  and  supplies  a  want,  in  connection  with  our 
accommodations,  which  we  have  long  felt,  particularly  during 
the  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  We  hope  soon  to  occupy 
this  Reading  Room,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
serve  to  increase,  in  our  youth,  a  love  for  the  companionship  of 
good  books.  A  love  for  good  books  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  nor  too  highly  appreciated.  Though  silent,  they  are 
powerful  educators — human  elevators.  Their  very  silence  adds 
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force  to  their  argument  and  power  to  their  persuasive  demon¬ 
stration.  The  companionship  of  good  books  like  the  dews  of 
heaven  falling  silently  by  night,  refresh  and  invigorate.  By 
them  the  mental  powers  are  strengthened,  latent  thought 
kindled,  and  noble  aspirations  evolved.  In  this  connection  let 
me  say,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  those  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  who  furnish  us  so  liberally  with  periodicals,  both  secular 
and  religious.  And  we  offer  them  this  assurance,  their  gifts 
are  gratefully  appreciated,  carefully  read,  and  preserved  in 
volumes,  bound  by  the  officers,  they  make  as  valuable  and 
attractive  additions  to  the  libraries  as  any  found  on  the  shelves 
of  the  publisher.  The  School  Committee  has  supplied  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  selected  books  during  the  year.  The  plan  of  supply¬ 
ing  deficiencies — resulting  from  wear  and  tear — each  year, 
instead  of  allowing  the  libraries  to  run  down,  is  the  proper  one, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  committee  for  the  benefit  of  this 
plan. 

The  day-schools  continue  their  commendable  work  of  laying 
the  ground  work  of  what  may,  by  perseverance,  become  a  really 
useful  education.  It  is  due  to  the  teachers,  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Cox,  Miss  Mary  McDuffee  and  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Meginley,  to  say, 
their  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  schools  have  secured  very  grati¬ 
fying  results.  The  pleasure  with  which  they  pursue  the  object 
of  their  calling,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  relation  they  sus¬ 
tain  to  scholars,  wayward  by  neglect,  and  now  circumscribed 
by  time,  render  them  valuable  auxilaries  in  a  school  of  reform. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  is  somewhat 
less  than  in  former  years.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
in  the  fact,  that  avenues  to  respectable  employment  are  gradu¬ 
ally  opening  up  and  widening  out  for  colored  youth,  and  they 
are  being  received  with  feelings  of  active  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  not  heretofore  accorded  to  them. 

The  general  health  of  the  department  has  beep  very  good. 
Indeed,  I  am  still  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  equal  number  of  youth  in  any  institution  or 
locality  who  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  the  common  ail¬ 
ments  of  human  life.  But  two  deaths  occurred  during  the 
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year.  One  of  a  boy  whose  sickness  was  of  but  short  duration. 
The  other  was  a  girl,  who  had  suffered  long  from  that  fatal 
affection — the  scrofula — so  common  among  colored  youth.  Both 
died  of  consumption.  One  gave  clear  evidence  of  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  great  change,  and  so  with  cheerful,  joyous 
expressions  in  regard  to  the  eternal  world,  passed  away.  The 
other,  with  the  prayers  of  good  men  and  women,  we  gave  into 
hands  of  Him,  who  “  saves  to  the  uttermost,”  in  full  assurance 
that  He  who  “knows  our  frame,”  who  was  “touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmity,”  will  not  despise  or  reject  even  feeble 
faith,  approaching  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City. 

Again,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Miss 
Sarah  K.  Davidson,  to  Messrs.  Latimer,  Robinson,  Bayley, 
Dungan,  Curry  and  others,  who  have  labored  so  earnestly  and 
successfully  in  the  Sunday-school  or  chapel.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  future  world  will  reveal  to  these  Christian  friends  many 
souls  saved  as  the  reward  of  their  “labor  of  love”  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  humanity. 

To  the  Board  I  offer  my  acknowledgments  for  the  many 
favors  and  encouragements  bestowed  on  me  in  my  endeavors  to 
a  faithful  discharge  of  my  responsibilities. 

All  of  wdiich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  HOOD  LAYERTY, 
Superintendent. 

January  1,  1872. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  THOSE 

TO  WHOM  FORMER  INMATES  HAVE  BEEN  INDENTURED,  ARE  A 

FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  ANSWERS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 

RECEIVED. 

RELATIVE  TO  BOYS  IN  THE  WHITE  DEPARTMENT. 

C.  R.  has  not  been  sick  a  day  since  he  has  been  with  us.  He 
is  the  picture  of  health.  Is  a  very  obedient  boy.  He  is  not  a 
lazy  boy,  and  is  unusually  smart  with  horses.  I  intend  to  give 
him  the  charge  of  a  team  in  the  spring. 

H.  S.  is  perfectly  honest,  and  apparently  truthful ;  has  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  in  farming. 

W.  H.  S.  has  been  always  obedient,  strictly  honest,  not  one 
hit  lazy,  and  has  learned  a  great  deal.  Has  attended  school, 
and  has  made  reasonable  progress  in  his  studies.  Is  very 
regular  in  attending  church  and  Sabbath-school. 

J.  McC.  has  been  obedient,  honest  and  truthful.  Has  im¬ 
proved  in  his  studies  at  school.  He  is  doing  very  well. 

H.  S.  is  getting  along  first-rate.  I  think  he  is  as  good  a  boy 
as  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  village,  and  is  respected  fully  as 
much  as  any  other  one.  His  inclination  is  to  trade.  He  does 
not  like  to  farm*very  -well.  This  next  year  I  shall  let  him  farm 
for  me  on  shares. 


Gr.  Y.  is  remarkably  honest,  and  very  careful  in  telling  the 
truth.  Is  obedient  and  industrious.  His  health  has  been  very 
good ;  is  growing  rapidly. 

J.  S.  has  enjoyed  good  health.  Has  been  obedient,  truthful 
and  industrious.  Attends  Sabbath-school. 


J.  D.  has  always  been  an  obedient  boy.  Is  honest,  and  tells 
the  truth.  Is  attending  school  at  present. 
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E.  E.  has  attended  church  and  Sabbath-school  regularly 
during  the  summer.  His  health  has  been  good.  Has  been 
industrious,  and  made  a  proper  degree  of  improvement.  Is 
honest  and  truthful. 

B.  G.  has  been  very  obedient.  Is  honest  and  tells  the  truth. 
Has  improved  in  his  learning  at  school.  His  health  has  been 
very  good.  He  is  a  boy  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  good 
name,  and  shall  receive  nothing  else. 

W.  H.  has  so  far  been  an  obedient  boy.  I  believe  Mm  to  be 
honest  and  truthful.  Has  not  been  to  school  yet,  but  attends 
to  his  studies  daily  at  home. 

J.  W.  has  been  both  honest  and  truthful.  Is  industrious, 
and  tries  to  improve.  Is  learning  very  well  at  school.  His 
health  has  been  good. 

I  have  never  caught  J.  R.  in  an  untruth,  nor  found  him  dis¬ 
honest.  He  is  almost  as  tall  as  I  am,  and  I  can  trust  him  with 
a  team  of  oxen  or  horses  to  go  anywhere.  I  rejoice  that  I  can 
make  the  same  record  of  James’  conduct  that  I  did  last  year. 
He  is  a  good  boy,  is  willing,  and  does  everything  cheerfully. 
If  he  serves  out  his  time  faithfully,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  be 
his  friend  after  he  becomes  of  age. 

A.  S.  has  been  a  good  boy  in  every  respect.  Always  honest 
and  truthful,  and  with  respect  to  improving  at  his  work,  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain. 

0.  F.  has  greatly  improved  in  his  employment  for  the  time 
he  has  been  with  me.  I  send  him  to  school  four  months  in 
each  year.  He  is  a  good  boy,  and  better  than  any  one  I  know 
about  here. 

T.  MeC.  has  been  a  good  boy.  In  addition  to  teaching  him 
the  farming  business,  we  have  taught  him  the  brick  business,  at 
which  he  is  an  expert  hand. 
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RELATIVE  TO  WHITE  GIRLS. 

M.  D.  is  the  seventh  girl  that  I  have  had  from  you.  I  have 
not  had  any  that  I  liked  better.  She  is  pleasant,  kind  and 
obedient.  Answers  more  questions  in  the  Sabbath-school  than 
all  the  rest  combined.  Is  more  respected  by  the  young  people 
in  our  neighborhood  than  any  girl  we  have  had  yet.  I  think 
she  has  entirely  reformed,  would  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  her. 

L.  K.  has  been  generally  obedient,  is  honest,  and  always 
truthful.  Is  generally  industrious,  and  has  improved  some  in 
her  employment. 

J.  E.  C.  has  been  honest  and  truthful.  Is  industrious,  and 
improves.  Has  regularly  attended  church  and  Sabbath-school. 
She  is  a  very  good  girl.  I  let  her  go  at  Christmas  to  see  her 
mother,  and  she  returned  at  the  appointed  time. 

A.  H.  promises  to  make  a  good  woman  with  proper  care. 
She  is  happy  and  contented,  is  much  attached  to  her  adopted 
parents.  She  gives  us  entire  satisfaction. 


COLORED  BOYS. 

C.  W.  seems  to  be  a  very  good  boy,  and  has  so  far  been 
obedient,  honest  and  truthful,  and  has  improved  in  his  employ¬ 
ment.  As  he  has  just  started  to  school,  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
what  kind  of  a  student  he  will  make,  but  can  say  he  has  been 
quick  in  learning  to  work.  He  attends  church  and  Sunday- 
school,  and  has  so  far  enjoyed  good  health. 

S.  S.  has  been  obedient  and  very  industrious,  and  with  one 
exception,  truthful.  He  attended  school  for  a  short  time,  but 
made  very  little  improvement. 


S.  W.  is  very  well  contented,  and  has  no  wish  to  come  hack 
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or  change  his  place.  He  was  afraid  on  learning  that  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Refuge  that  you  had  sent  for  him. 
He  has  been  so  far  as  I  know  honest  and  careful  to  tell  the 
truth. 


E.  II.  is  obedient,  but  not  as  industrious  as  I  would  wish ; 
needs  a  little  watching,  but  he  is  civil  and  seems  to  try  to 
please,  and  I  think  by  careful  training  will  make  a  fair  farm 
hand. 


W.  B.  M.  is  doing  very  well ;  he  is  a  great  comfort  to  us, 
and  we  in  return  try  to  reward  him  faithfully.  He  does  not 
incline  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  bad  boys,  his  only  associates 
being  those  about  us.  He  has  so  improved  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  as  to  go  along  without  assistance. 
We  would  not  like  to  part  with  him. 

S.  L.  has  been  honest,  truthful  and  obedient,  and  has  so  far 
enjoyed  good  health. 

J.  L.  is  very  industrious,  and  is  very  anxious  to  learn  all 
about  farming,  but  he  has  not  been  as  careful  to  tell  the  truth 
as  I  would  wish.  I  have  not  sent  him  to  school  yet,  but  have 
been  instructing  him  at  home,  and  find  him  a  very  apt  scholar. 
He  has  attended  Sunday-school  regularly,  and  goes  to  church 
every  other  Sunday. 

J.  J.  attended  school  four  months  last  year  and  made  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  his  learning.  He  has  shown  no  signs 
of  becoming  religious,  but  attends  church  regularly.  He  has 
been  obedient,  honest  and  industrious;  has  enjoyed  very  good 
health. 


I  intend  bringing  A.  S.  out  to  see  you  when  the  weather 
becomes  a  little  more  pleasant.  He  is  doing  very  well ;  has 
been  obedient  and  honest.  He  is  attending  day-school,  and  is 
improving  in  his  learning,  and  is  also  learning  quite  rapidly  to 
play  upon  the  organ. 
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A.  Gr.  is  liked  by  all  the  family,  and  we  give  him  the  credit 
of  being  an  unusually  smart  and  active  boy.  Has  good 
health. 


COLORED  GIRLS. 

L.  C.  has  improved  very  much  in  disposition,  and  has  shown 
some  signs  of  becoming  religious.  Her  time  is  about  up,  and 
she  has  agreed  to  stay  with  us. 

I  have  no  complaint  particularly  to  make  in  regard  to  J.  B., 
although  she  has  not  always  been  truthful,  yet  she  is  industrious 
and  is  willing  to  work.  She  attends  to  Sunday-school  regularly ; 
has  no  sickness. 


E.  W.  so  far  has  been  obedient,  honest  and  truthful.  She 
has  attended  school  and  has  improved  in  her  learning.  She 
has  been  attentive  to  her  religious  duties,  and  I  think  is  very 
thoughtful. 

C.  Y.  has  not  been  strictly  honest  or  truthful,  but  as  she  is 
very  young,  we  hope,  as  she  grows  older,  she  will  overcome 
these  faults.  She  is  industrious,  and  seems  anxious  to  learn 
the  right  way. 

S.  W.  has  attended  school ;  she  uses  her  leisure  time  in  read¬ 
ing  and  in  self-improvement.  She  has  been  obedient,  honest, 
truthful  and  industrious.  She  attends  church,  but  has  shown 
no  signs  of  becoming  religious. 

Since  C.  F.  has  lived  with  us  she  has  improved  very  much  in 
many  ways  ;  her  general  conduct  is  good,  evinces  no  bad  traits 
in  her  character.  She  has  always  when  sent  upon  an  errand 
with  money  made  correct  returns.  She  seems  perfectly  happy, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  perfectly  reliable. 
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FORM  OF  A  LEGACY  OR  DEVISE. 

I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 
their  successors  and  assigns 

Fifty  dollars  a  Life  Subscription. 

Two  dollars  an  Annual  Subscription. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  received  by  any  of  the 
Managers,  or  by  either  of  the  Superintendents. 


DONATIONS  RECEIVED  IN  1871. 

White  Department. 

George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  a  number  of  Books. 

T.  S.  Arthur,  Esq.,  Arthur’s  Ladies  Home  Magazine  and 
Children’s  Hour,  2  copies  monthly. 

Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,  The  Ladies’  Book,  1  copy  monthly 
and  engravings. 

Henry  Peterson,  Esq.,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  2  copies 
weekly. 

American  Tract  Society,  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  for 
one  year. 

Alfred  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  12  numbers  of  the  London  Sunday 
Magazine. 

William  S.  Perot,  Esq.,  a  number  of  magazines. 
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Form  of  Commitment  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  where  a 

CHILD  IS  COMMITTED  AT  THE  INSTANCE  OF  THE  PROSECUTING 

Officer  of  the  County. 

County ,  ss. 

Whereas,  complaint  and  due  proof  have  been  made  to  us 

President  Judge  of  tbe  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  aforesaid,  and 

one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  said  Court, 
by  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  said 

County,  that  an  infant,  aged 

is  unmanageable  [or  a  vagrant ,  as  the  case  may  be],  and  has  no 
parent  or  guardian  capable  and  willing  to  restrain,  manage,  and 
take  proper  care  of  such  infant,  and  that  the  future  welfare  of 
said  infant  requires  that  should  be  placed  under  the  care 

and  guardianship  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge: 
we,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  have  carefully  examined  the  said  com¬ 
plaint  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  complainant  and  infant 
complained  of ;  and  we  do  adjudge  the  said  infant  to  be  a  proper 
subject  for  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  said  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge ;  and  do  transmit,  hereto  annexed,  to  the 
said  Managers,  the  testimony  taken  before  us  on  which  our 
adjudication  is  founded,  the  said  testimony  having  been  taken 
under  oath  [or  affirmation~\  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  party  complained  of.  And  we  do  commit  the  said  infant 
to  the  custody  of  the  said  Managers. 
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Form  of  Commitment  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  where  a 

CHILD  IS  COMMITTED  AT  THE  INSTANCE  OF  THE  PARENT, 

Guardian,  or  next  Friend. 

County ,  ss. 

Whereas,  complaint  and  due  proof  has  been  made  to  us 

President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  the  County  aforesaid,  and 

an  Associate  Judge  of  the  said  Court, 
by  the  parent  [_ guardian  or  next 

friend ,  as  the  case  may  he],  of 

infant,  aged  that  said  infant  is  unman¬ 

ageable,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  complainant,  and  that 
the  future  welfare  of  the  said  infant  requires  that  should 

be  placed  under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge ;  we,  therefore,  in  pursuance  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  have  carefully 
examined  the  said  complaint  to  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  infant  complained  of :  and  we  do  adjudge  the  said 
infant  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
the  said  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge ;  and  do  transmit, 
hereto  annexed,  to  the  said  Managers,  the  testimony  taken 
before  us,  on  which  our  adjudication  is  founded,  the  said  testi¬ 
mony  having  been  taken  under  oatli  [or  affirmation ]  of  the 
witness,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  party  complained  of.  And  we 
do  commit  the  said  infant  to  the  custody  of  the  said  Managers. 
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In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 


County. 


The  Commonwealth  oe  Pennsylvania 


vs. 


Of  Sessions,  18 
Indictment, 

Plea,  Not  Guilty. 
Verdict,  Guilty. 


I  do  certify  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ouarter 
Sessions  County,  that  the  above 

named  ,  aged  years,  who  wras 

duly  convicted  of  on  the  day 

of  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  is  a  suitable  subject  for 

“  The  House  of  Refuge,”  and  that  he  was  duly  committed 
by  the  said  Court  to  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  the  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Court  at 
this  day  of  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and 
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